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IN VACATION. 



Keeping the "Piece." — "Yes," said the man who was proud of his 
library, "whenever I find one of my books with a torn leaf I out it 
through a legal process." 

"What legal process?" his visitor asked. 

"I have it bound over to keep the piece." — Boston Transcript. 



Not in Error. — During a street brawl an Irishman got struck in the 
eye with a stick, and he immediately started proceedings against the 
offender. 

"Come, now," said the judge, "you don't really believe he meant 
to put your eye out?" 

"No, I don't," said the Celt; "but I do believe he tried to put it 
further in, your honor !" — Houston Post. 



Associating the Volstead Idea. 

The corn in a silo on Hennessy's place 

Turned sour and "worked" (as is often the case). 
The cow ate the corn, and the milk in the pail 

That evening was flavored somewhat like Scotch ale. 
Hennessy drank some for supper, with bread, 

He found that it suddenly went to his head, 
So he cranked up his flivver, and, scorching through town, 

Ran a couple of sheep and a constable down. 
At all events, this was the gist of his tale, 

That he told to the Sheriff who put him in jail. 
But the Sheriff was sure that the yarn was a lie, 
And so, gentle reader, am I ! 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



All book reviews are by the Editor-in-Chief unless otherwise ex- 
pressly stated. 



Training for the Public Profession of the Law. — By Alfred Zant- 
zinger Reed; 469 pages 8 vo. and Index; being Bulletin number 
Fifteen of the Carnegie Foundation on Legal Education. The 
Foundation will be glad to distribute copies gratuitously, as 
promptly as labor difficulties permit, on written application to its 
Division of Educational Enquiry, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

This volume is an outcome of a study of legal education and cognate 
problems, undertaken some years ago at the request of the Com- 
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mittee on Legal Education of the American Bar Association. 
The study is divided into eight parts, of which the first is in the 
nature of a general summary. The law of England, and the English 
system of legal education as this existed prior to the American Revo- 
lution, are first discussed, and subsequent developments in both 
England and Canada are then briefly summarized as a background 
against which our own divergent development can be made clear. 
Following this, Part II traces the development of our present sys- 
tems of bar admission. Part III contains a detailed account of the 
origin of law schools and Part IV, of bar associations, including a 
description of the organic weaknesses that at present handicap these 
potentially valuable organizations. Part V shows how bar admission 
rules have been adjusted to meet the situation created by the rise of 
these novel and as yet antagonistic institutions. Parts VI and VII 
discuss at length the development of the law school curriculum and 
of law school methods during the vital quarter century that followed 
the Civil War; and the first chapter of Part VIII shows how, during 
the more mechanical period that ensued prior to the War with 
Germany, the great growth of evening or "part-time" law schools, 
coupled with insistence upon preliminary college training by other 
schools, has dealt a death-blow to the notion that all law schools can 
be made alike. 

The study advocates keeping fhe profession accessible to the people 
and commends the evening law school movement. 

Following is a summary of its stack on the traditional organization 
of the American Bar: The notion, peculiar to this country and to 
Germany, that legal practitioners constitute a single undivided pro- 
fession or so-called "bar," irrespective of the different types of training 
that they have received or the different branches of professional 
activity in which they are engaged, is a legalistic fiction. A scheme 
of professional organization built upon this basis is as indefensible 
as that of the healing arts would be if physicians, dentists, apothecaries 
and nurses were all expected to undergo an identical course of prepara- 
tion and to pass identical licensing tests before being permitted to 
practice. The conception of lawyers as general practitioners first 
arose in this country because the original English method of differenti- 
ating the legal profession was unsuited to" the needs of a sparsely 
settled community; in certain states this unitary bar was subsequently 
replaced by a profession graded according to the courts in which its 
members were permitted to practice; still later the democratic pro- 
clivities of our people obliterated all distinction between grades, and 
so finally established everywhere the conception of an undivided pro- 
fession. The perpetuation of this tradition, in face of the diversity 
among law schools and among lawyers that has actually arisen, both 
works injury to the schools themselves and hinders the development 
of bar admission rules that shall prevent incompetents from entering 
the profession. 

We think it well worth while for every lawyer to obtain tnis in- 
teresting and valuable contribution on legal education 

B. S. 



